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ABSTRACT 

Students considered at-ris)c are defined as students 
who lack a sense of identity, personal connectedness, and personal 
power. Another characteristic of at-risk students is the role parents 
play or fail to play in the at-risk behavior. A case is made for all 
students being at risk at some point in their lives. Four programs 
were designed and implemented to help at-risk and marginal students 
at one junior high school. The four programs xnclude the OK Club, the 
Quest for Success Skills Program, the I*CANN (Individualized Course 
Alternative, Nov or Never), and the Student Assistance Council. The 
OK Club i3 designed to build self-esteem and to provide after 
school- support and requires a strong parental component. The Quest 
for Success Skills Program is a transition program which prepares at 
risk sixth-graders for junior high school. The I-CANN Program 
provides counseling, development of self*esteem, and a hands-on 
curriculum. It also haR a strong parental component. The student 
Assistance Council involves a staff team that assesses the needs of 
at-risk students and recommends actions to address those needs. A 
successful progreun must begin with an attitude of caring. This caring 
attitude must be reflected by the total school staff toward every 
student and his or her family. (ABL) 
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Introduction 



does it mean Ifor studems to be risk?" Some are tt risk 
of not finidung or even staitiiig their high school educatioa. Some 
have known nothing but faihire* disappointment, and ridkule sinoe 
kindergarten and so the idea of (putting school may not be as risky 
as contiRuiQg. If failure is all that stud^ have known, then tfiey 
might take the risk of finding success throu^ some other aveniM^. 
Some wiU never find that avenue and thus are at risk for being Mures 
ail their Uves, bm they wiU always Uame the sdK)d for tbrir 

Some students are at risk even though they attend school. They are 
at risk of being caught up in the adolescent 8id>worid of drugs and 
alcohol. Here tbc^y can escape from themselves* their failures, and 
their dysfunctional families. Hie drug worid makes no demands on 
them except to take drugs 

Some studmts are at risk of becoming pregnant. Becoming preg- 
nant im>ves that for a little ^Mt you wov of some value to some» 
one. DisregiBrd the consequmes of bringing a child into the world; 
disregard the impact a pregnancy has on a funily and the communi- 
ty. For one brief momott, you were important in some male's life. 

Sonae students are at risk of ending it all. Faced with repesSed ftil- 
ure, feeling no one cares, seeing no hope, some are rc«4^ to dismiss 
all the effort that parents have put into their lives and are unwilling 



to seek help fhxn tboee who couM assist Hitm. It's too risky to go 
on, and so they are at risk of comoiktiiig suckle. 

Apathy (h^ TU let other people do it" places society at risk. If too 
many of our young peofrfe accept diis attitude, they come to r^ard 
school as a great place to socialize until they are 16, or become pri^- 
nant, or get kicked cut. And then it's wel&re or prison time. Society 
pays. 

If there is any hope of preventing some or all of the above risks, 
it rests with the schocds. Families of at-risk kids aie often so dys* 
functional that they need more assistance than dieir chikben do^ 
er institittions do not have access to these youQgslers until the situato 
becomes a crisis or laws are violated. The schods have them evoy 
day. 

This fastback describes the (m)grams at one juni<Mr high school 
designed to help at-risk and marginal students. It begins by idt»tify- 
ing the firK^tors associated with being at ride and makes a case for all 
students bei^g at risk at some point in their lives as circumstances 
change. 

The four programs featured here are: 

1 . The OK Qub. This program is designed to build s^lf-este«n 
and provide after-school tutorial support. A strong paroital 
conqxMient is required. 

2. The Quest for Success SkiUs Program. This program prqpaies 
^-risk sixth-gradm for junior high school. The pogram is con- 
ducted during the summer. It has beccKme a model for the St. 
Louis County area. 

3. The I-CANNI¥ognun (Individualized Course Ah^^ 

or Never). This program provides counseling, devdopinent of 
self-esteem, and a hands-on curriculum. It also has a strong 
pamital component. 

4. The Stud^ Assistance Coiincil. TUs pnq^ram invdves a staff 
team that assesses the needs of at-risk studems and recommends 
act*ons to address those needs. 



These progwis ur not (rffered as i 
lems of M*risk adcriescents; but if tbey suggest 9ppiimiw$ that can 
be adopted or adapted ip odier schools, then Ae author's 
have been fulfilled. 
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Who Are At-Risk Students? 



i\t<risk or marginal students have always been with us. They are 
the right-hand side of the beU-shaped curve. They are the ^ 
sible for a sdK)ol havii^ an assistant princqMd for discipline. They 
are that fluctuating layer that lies between those studcnu who arc la- 
beled '^venige** and tboae who receive special resources not availa- 
ble to die avenge student. They certainly are not the studeots we have 
in mind as we make our lesson (dans. If they have always been in 
the schools, why are we so concerned now? The answer is that their 
numbers are increasing rwpUly. And currendy, tfiere are no sure reme- 
dies for stemming the tide. 

Others have come up widi dieir own definitiotts of at-risk students. 
Tlie Focus Program of St. Paul, Minnesota, (Focus Disseminadoo 
Project Bulledn 1988) defines than as disaffected students having die 
fcdlowing characteristics: 

• Inability to function within die traditional cUssroom setdng. 

• Academic skill development bdow ability. 

• General underachievement (below average for ability). 

• Failure to establish goals regarding occupational future. 

• Pattern of behavior problems. 

• Absenteeism and tardiness. 

• Lack of motivation, direction, and drive. 

• Poor self image. 

• Stressful fiunily situation having a detrimental effect. 



• HoidUty tzmird adnto and mdiority figures. 

• Meflttfied u i poieatudi dropoul. 

• Difficatty with o cm oa mity afeacies and the law. 

• Qenend lack of tsvolveiiiMt in any acbool activhy. 

An Edktcation Week KKvey (Jenniofs 1988) (rfaO SO aMoa Ibwd 
23 that bad dBvdkiped fbnnal defiail^ 
defiilea ctu(tefll8 aa *1a|h riik" who eadiaA 
tics. aDaeflMuin* ireaiicy, neifai uromm, poor (nKMy loar mani 
and leadiqg acoret, fiubue in one or moft gradaa, Umitadeiiracvr- 
licularpaitic^iaiioo, ladLofkkati^^ bOnraloaae 
die relevance of education to life e xp erience^ tmedom wkh achod, 
disruptive behavior and lebdlioua attitudes toward anihority, verbal 
atidlai^WBa deficiencies, and maMi^ to tofc^ 

Coonecticitt dedaies its la-riak population to be yomg people 
through age 21 wbomaynocearnahigb-acbooldipiocaaand ff ad aa ie 
with adequaie academic and social oonspeiencies and attrft^ 
prepare them to pursue additional educational experie n ce s ; become 
successfully employed; and/or make a successftil tnuttitioQ to adult- 
hood and become productive members of society* In Iowa the at- 
risk are thoae Nrhoac aspiratioos and achievements oiay be n^sti^ 
affected by stereotypes linked to race, natiooal origin, lao^^ 
ground* gender, income, femily status, paren:al status, and diaahOity.* 
Texas primarily uses failing grades and retentiDn for identifytaig at- 
ridc studttits. 

The National Drug PGlk:>' Board (an ann of die U.S. Justkx Dep^ 
ment) ideittified the lugh-risk** population as chiUron who, because 
of such life experiences as d)use or poverty, are likely to aboae drugs 
or alcohol. In its rq)ort, it identifies 10 fiK:tors that increase a child's 
vulnerability to the lure of drugs: 

• Having parents who use drugs. 

• Being the vicdm of physical, sexual, or psychological abuse. 



• Droppiiig om of school. 

• Beoomiof pregnant. 

• Betag eo o oo mk al ly disadvantaged. 

• Comnitting a vkdem or ddinqnent act. 

• BjcperieactAg meatal-heahh proUbns. 

• Attempting suicide. 

• Ronaiilg away from home. 

• Beii^ homeless. 

The Missouri Department of Eteroeotary and Seoondsn Educatioii 
(1987) repofts re^sardi that idmtifies 16 '^symptoms," rr indicaiDrs 
of potential dropoitts, die first 1 1 of which are reliable jyredictors as 
early as elemefltary sdKxri. 

1. High absentee rate. 

2. High tnitficy rate. 

3. Low academic sidlls or aptitude, including, 

a) low grades, 

b) weak reading skills, 

c) low test scores and academic deficiencies, or 

d) a history of failure/being held back in school. 

4. Referrals for social work or psychdogical assistance. 

5. Recurring discipline problems. 

6. Rebellious attitude/inability to relate to authority. 

7. A low-income family. 

8. A pooriy educated mother. 

9. A fatherless home. 

10. A parent ot sibling who dropped out of school. 

11. Low sdf-esteem. 

12. Numerous fiunily relocations. 

13. Poor social adjustments or deviayit sccial behavior. 

14. Disengagement from school, including 

a) apathy, 

b) negative attitudes, 

9^ 12 



c) UmM pts6eiftAm la extracurricular cctivhies, or 

d) kck of k k irtfk ai io a wMi icbool. 

15. Higli nie of adooholtan 0001^ pareats. 

16. Having a job, woridog more thaa ladf-ttnr ^iiile a ht^ 
sdKxd. 

These UsU of diaracleristks of al*risk studeotf 1^ 
moo. EsaeotiaUy , they ait talking about youagi^ wbo lack t tense 
of klemity , ^ lack a sew of coimeciadBesi, and wlio M 
<^ persooal pay^-^r. Remedymg these Aree la^ should be higk on 
the agenda of schools diat are committed to hc^xiB^ at*risk students. 

Another generalizstioQ diat emerges from the lis^ (rfcharaderis- 
tics is the rt4e pamts pby (or to play) in the at-risk beh&vior 
of studenu. Schools cannot hdp troubled students in isoiadon from 
their parents. Family support programs aft needed to enlist die in* 
volvement of parents. Family support begins wMi die premise that 
all funilies have strengdis and that all families beixfit from support. 
Further, as partners in the elFfort, parents are ie^)ected for dieir 
contributioos (Kagan 1989). 

For schools to be successful with marginal students (or any stu* 
dents, for diat matter), die fiunily must |^y an integral role in the 
educational process. What the school does in a six- seven-hour 
day noust be reinforced by die fwnily for die icmainiQg 17 or 18 hours. 
Given the many forms of fiunilies the school works with today, the 
process of bringing die family and school closer is no easy task; but 
the rewards are many. 

When parents are involved widi dieir children's schods, die n^ts 
are: 

• A rise in student achievement scores. 

• An improvement in studem attendance. 

• A reduction in the dropout rate. 

• An improvement in student motivation, self-esteem, and be- 
havior. 



« Moee piitnt and OQouiMiiiiQr 81^^^ 
19S7). 

InvoNemem of ptreott b am essential com pooe ni of m effccthw 
progiara for siHidc students. PiueiM 

M risk. And if they do aot hive the Ailb to oope wtti or 
the siiHSikn, then the sctKxd has a lespoaai^ 

Keepu^ IB miiid die dwicieristics of atHl^ 
poctaoce of parental invotvemeflt, let us turn now to some p r ogi ain 
models that been effectrve in working with at-risk studsols si Hasel* 
wood Junior High School. 
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The OK Club: 
Tutoring the CMd, CoanMihig tiie fM|y 



L die spriiv of 1984, tte fMihy M Hw^^ 
engaged IB il8 riotisl evahnlkn of tte 

pfaints dMd ni r&xd wm swdealV lick of itttdjr ddUs md fMr bBr 

diis cluster 61 proMeme, diey toon reidixed tfMt diey weie nQdhf 

about the same group of kids. These were die ones wMi low giadei, 

Uttk adf^Bsieem, poor ocganizacionBl sidlb, ^ 

widi die schools and litde widi dieir cfaikbtii . Todqr « we wovid cdl 

diese studeals '^-risk.*' In die spring of 1984, die fitt^ 

what to can diem but did know that diey needed hdp, and it was iqp 

to diem to do somediing. What to do? 

The &cuhy's initial req)onse was to establish an after««:hool stii^ 
haU where die students couM sdiy and do dKir hofoewofl^ 
like a good klea, because die schod had a tmditiQaal six-period dqr 
viith little time left for students to do homework during the school 
day. Aftcf* mtxdi discusskm, die fknilty concluded 
believed that diis would acdve die problem. P^, if any, of dieae mar- 
ginal leanierswouklvohii«snly attend an afler-i^^ And, 
even if they did, diey probaMy wouM not make good use of the tone. 

The iiculty's second option was to provide tnlorid seaskns where 
staff would nitor snidents it * ubjects in which diey wore having dif * 
ficulty or Ming. This ide^. was also rejected. A leacher could tmor 
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or sir vAj/dcU. WImi to do? 

Purtto deiiberttiom oy tte froitey n^iilad « pirttiig i^io plioc 
a pfogwn with A ¥6ry biiic pnoitet bcwdv iviMhMlitoflipo60d» 
die idiool nnn fint Mch ttdy akait, dewilop atodMs" aetf* 
dturipMnc, Md provide iDuUviikiB* SoooiMttdiovteoliiNMtlnlpfNii^ 
ents to he^ dieir kidt to becoine better ttudeoti* IVid, die Kbool 
mual pfovkk tiqperviikn of hcmiewoit 
unwilliBf or uoable to provide it. 

The profram*s focus was on unprovkig study ddU« «Mdi w^M 
be useful ia all sii»|ects. Laundied m dr Ml of 198S a gtant 
from die DaofordiFoiuxiatioii, die prof^ 
sary For AO IndivMteab to Leara), attemfiled to 
to study, bow to take diffeent types of testa in diffisrail arademip 
areas, and how to manage time and odivsr orgaidzadoiial Affls. Stu- 
dents identified by die staff wers scbedoled imo ato-scte^ 
two days a week. Half wouU come on Monday and Wednesdsy, tbe 
od>er on Tuesday and Thursday . A grcc t ded of flenbiUty was per^ 
milted so students could still participate in after-school clubs and 
sports. 

Four excellent teachers were selected to woric wiA die students. 
They used commercially prepared study-skills programs as well as 
their own tedmiques. Some improramsl occurred, but the gaina were 
not as great as desired or what had been hoped for Students attended 
the sessions and did the assignntents, but dieir hearts and mmds weie 
never really with die program. Anodier hour after school dU not seem 
to matter to diem. In fiKt, they resented having to attend nioie ac^ 
A well-intenti(Hied program to be^ smdents was fulii^ because it 
met the needs of the teachers but not those of the students. 

The folk)wiiig semester the fscuhy started devekf)^ 
would rqpbce NdP AIL die next fall . Tbe first dung AH was done was 
to change die name to the OK Club. The tHT stands for t)pportu- 
^nity Knocks'* or 'X)utstanding Kids,** which have a more positive rsng 
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in adpirwr cf Zig 2ac|^» the mU-^MOom >u#i w ooMiaItt Ml 
motivttioii ipeftknTt sad his (apoi md 'A B tf ''h it to fitntiifiir Md 
iiHpcre the itadtntt. Another f tftf tif f wti m odm folkywor of te9t 
CtafieVl aad used hii Tiy Ffftifffl ih^ ChusrwM ovrioakM* 
whkA it bind Oft dM^ praMe iImI tclf-cMcni M 
tad esqperioioo tiMt oiic is lovMt and ci^iii^ 
tarn was tihe oveidl imitive apimitch the 
pn>|{iiui and the atndenis. Whm stndents begm lo feel food ifeoot 
themselves, their studies, and their sdiool, they are on the road to 
success. 

Small things were as important in making students fed good about 
diemselves as were some of the bigger ones. Coddes and i^mek af* 
ter a particulariy good session were as i mp ort an t as reoognitioa at 
die PTA moe^ng. Being selected as Student of the Week was more 
inq>ortant dan bek$ recognized on AwanTs Dsy at die end of die 
year. Building self-esteem coupled widi work on study skills seemed 
to be he^)!!^ these students, but diere was a diird coaqxmenl vital 
to the program's success: parents. 

The feculty knew Aat die success of die OK C!*^ wouki depend 
on strong parental support. Tbey also knew that parents of students 
in die (HC Qub were not likely to get involved because they had neve: 
beoi invidved. For exanqde, when Ming notices were sent home, 
there was less dian a 3% response. (Candidates for the (^Oub gener- 
ally received the hulk of diese notkes.) Many of these parmts have 
die altitude that it is die school^s rcie to educate dieir children. And 
even whoi die sdiods offer to he^ parents, they are resistant. The 
fendty deckled diatdieywouU accept diisdialki^. Todusoiddiey 
planned moiidily parental meetings designed to help parents h^ kkls 
^^'ymie better people and better students. 

ERLC 



bttt* TTMWiftntit If icfcoo li M loMpiNiAMdtailii^llliy tfMftot 
link tiBk dfciti to tto MndM ato 
fimity. b riioit, the MdM iiml 

The acbool niKle it a leqpmiM te 
ted to ite OK dub, their pmtta tad lo Maad *» marti^ Ttm 

vitrtOBi ncte lent, phoig aJe Mde, md whiiimmM mn yimiM 
at evety meetiBf . It wofked. Fmitfs v^inie, ei^cq^ ^ 
came back BKWthly. Why? 

te the past pamit had Gooplaiiied that the achool ^ 
jfine tiieir chBdmi't proi4eaaa but Med to offer ipecMe unp par- 
ents coold hdp solve the probkois. To these paraMs die OK CUb 
was a sohrtkm, and they wanted to do Am part* One pannt said, 
"^t sure makes toe feel better knowing rm not akm in m/ ooioerm 
about my chikTs progress." Thus the OK CUb pttcnt meetims b^ 
came a support grou|i for those who previoiudy had been ftustis sed 
by dieir iniMlity to help their children sucoaed in school and who 
thought diey were the only ones havii^ thesc^. probtems. 

One measure of the propam's success was th5 parents' wiUiiigness 
to attend eveotngsessaotts on parenting skills, wh&T«they feamsdalxxit 
lessons for misbdiavior, encoursigeniem sUIb, oonmii^^ 
reflective listemng techniques. In diese sessions piueats idso le^^ 
to deal witL the guih ttey experience when they have a chiki who 
clearly is cspsMe but is not adhievmg at an acceptable level Once 
they were able to deal widi die guih, they fiek more coa^dem 
their diihl aMume responsibility for his or her edacatkm. 

Typkslly diere are six or seven monthly parent meetings. Topics 
covered icchide: Introduction to die (HC Club, Homeitock. Under- 
^-^'^iiding Your Temgers, Family Imemctkm, CommunioMkm Sdlls, 

ERJC 18 
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M»<tai—iwi.-Ow«f» Hi Opw|iM|Nii 10^4 ^ 

How mowmM kii (te OK.CM^ Imm^ 9ott yuM 
pimili Ihm biM iAsd 1^ CMfiM M 

•Mit 1M aVMUyOMIS Of OM^ pfOgnBI* 

Prat ErakMtiMi 

WltcPMhodtfrtftBiiBfil hiygiriottof tlicOKQib» 3^ 

moots W0f€: 

dunk thift h hts h^Md nv dMi)^ 
puenli * 

'^y child is more swaie of rtudlyi^ wA doiit tensMriL" 
*lt oaket me Cod thst die school lediywiiKs my 

''A positive effort to hdp ddkliw in^^^ 
1 duidc it is i fimtastk pfognro." 
It fottm t positive relsbonship between home and sehool." 
It was good to know diat odier kids and pareats also have 
proMema* 

When asked whst !faeir chikTs impression of the OK Otd) WM^ 
parents responded positively widi such st at e mert s as: 

't)nce he slopped diinking of it as punishment, I beUeve be en- 
joyed beii^ a part of ttiis group. He now knows he is not the 
only one with diis proUem.** 

''He feh it was a punidmient st first, then liked it, then Mt it a 
punishment again die laat 2 weeks. However, he did admb it 
helped him.** 

''At first he saw it u a punishment, but gradually seemed to fed 
good diat he couU get his wortc conipleted snd have ^ome poai- 
^ tive help. It was a logical conaequenoe that aeemed to wofk.** 



^At fliMt not ¥iiy MMp(Mfii(#v tal diwi Witt Mii -^lito'iilHN 



m 




Mid 10% uU Sew «f 



I WM n OK Chib, IImI lo bdp Ilia fst teHi M 1 

I ' irafk. ]^lie€mdotfood|iMorfeivtt 

I *Tct, I jvn bope ifi • taftkii cm.*" 

1^ Tci, sevenl tmiU, bai oettni^ iiotkMUe» cbimei * 

I *Ya, tud I have learned li^w to he^ my alaa/ 

1^ nret, mmeffkieiituaectftime. Hehasairi^ 

I ho t ncwodt." 

*Yes , be wions to be striving harder as fitf as hit study and work 
habits." 

\ Some n^ative responses wm: 

''She viewed it as punishment/ 
"He haled it / 

liis grades didnl get any better, and he didnK like it.* 

Also, 280 of the parents repofted dMt the mondily parem meetings 
were most helpful. Some iyincal comments were: 

The suggestioBS on parenting wane great." 

The meetii^ hdped me understand why he does some of the 

things he does and effective w^ to deal with them." 
"Yes. I Uce eveais widi him more cahnly." 
"^ery hdpfbl. I have tried to lighten up* at home." 
"Tes. It wtti motivatiqg and very encouraging. I wish my husband 
^ was here to hear about it too." 

i m 2(1 
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ii« of Md^ Md orfttiMiiao^ 
"itnr nf pirrtrt ImrfTtiimirr mi ffniiinnit iintinnitilri iitjpnijiiiii 
is itadcM wkotepiiwii Ittd bm ooK^^ 



Ilie letdm rapocied Ihil iludeM 

mow coooBfii fcr cwwpiBtIm Ihcif iMPmmt. Ttajr 
also agrsed thil provktmg an wkomaM oondudve lo iMlif it a 
key to auooen for tamsy of theae atndenia, siiice paneaia do M 
way t monttor die quality of their (^idra*s Ikm 
structure this program offers. 

Student Evaliiatian 

. The OK Qub year is'ctivided into five tequeacesirfqsi^^ 
equal length. If enrolhneminju8toaeaecpiaM:eisaotkiQgcaou||^ 
to achieve desired results, many students and their pareats elect to 
continue in the program for additional sequenoes.ThisgrDapefstu- 
dents showed the greatest overall improvement. Althou^ it is diffi- 
cult to directly assess gains in self-concept, organiiational ddlls, and 
accepting responsilMUty^ these qualities are reflected indirecdy ^ 
grades OK Qub stud^ received in die four basic academic areas 
of math, English, social studies, and science. 
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tidpurt oflly nn mkmriH) Of MdMto widi pMk^prii^ fMVPiU 

92% iiapcoved k one ma, 10% tan|mvo4 ki d flwmaif lolodf 

3% Aowod no ioifmnumL Bjr ooittiil« of atudcfltt iritfMMI |w* 

tidpotn^ pimii, 71% inyrov^Jiooac wt»iioae iB yo ^ 

foiff aim» and 29% dfeowcd ao ko^ira^^ 

not bo piovtd* bat diew itrtktici stramfy "gj^ dm jft0fM% woio 

a tetor iafloenciof die knpfo^ 

wiioao panitfa atieiided die paraat sessirat. 

From the ndsgective dafia from paxtou and teacheii and tte data 
from CMC Club itiid^* glides, die progrm must be vieivod aa a 
success. It has met the ofajectivet tnd most of die expectadom eitab- 
Ushed for die pfogram. The pai^ iwsre more positive than the 
teachers, but thai is to be expected; they have more at stake - die 
success of dieir own child. 

Oeariy , kx^-range studies widi more rigorous methodolcfy are 
needed to aness the impact of home-schod ooopentioo 00 infi^ 
ing student achievement and reAicing dtteniBettm. 
nsiy evaluation of die CMC Qub luppofts the view diat such prognos 
do help to estaUish betm commnBicstion betweet^ the school and 
home and resuh in greater support from patents. 
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Quest for Success Skills Program 



Etch October it hid been polk9 M Ha^^ 
for fbe fiKMhy tD ktemiiy iiKX^^ 

ittg difficulty adjuKiiig behaviondly Md a c a teirirany . K wm food 
that they were bet^ identified, but unfoctuiiiie dHt it did not oocor 
until October. Conaequendy, die prioc^ propoaed a pnuM Icr 
these at riak students, which would take place before acfeool opened 
in die M, dais avoiding tosi of educatkwal tiro 
began. 

The first question posed was: *Vow do you identify students who 
need a transitioo program between the sixdi grade and junior high 
school when you dont know die studeatsr Foftunaiely, die junior 
high had long had excellent rappoit with the eight feeder schoc^ in 
its attendance area. These elememaiy schods had a good track rec- 
ord for recomniendii^ students for remedial ouah and readtag pro- 
gFBms,gifled programs, etc., so their judgment was to be tnisled when 
it came to reco mm en din g students for the transition program. 

In April, die eight dementary principals, die school counsdon, 
and die sixdi-gnide teachers were asked to identify any stxdi-frader 
who in dieir judgment woukl have difficuhy making die transition 
from die elemenlaiy school to junior hi^ sdKK)l. Thdse stud^ 
not necessarily ft die inual charncieristk» of at-risk students, but d^ 
were oorrecdy identified as being students who might have difficulty 
jnnving from a self<ontained classroom to a suc^wriod day, dqtait- 
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wattjfm act iwrfy for jiior high fai lOBie l o cM (ii nii*< HW [ i a l ui, 
aUbooi^ timr (Mm fiae amhmkaBy. Some were MiKiflnd 
beuuae they hid: 

• been reOiml it lesit ooott 

• hid poor homt caviioBiiMli, 

• were cbOdrai of ikohoik peieaii, 

• showed evideaoe of poor peer retatioodupt, 

• wcie mvvenecit 

• were trooMemikmt 

• weredowktimtt 

• hid rebdUont itttaides. 

The students and their perents were cootictted by the jooior Ugh 
and iavited to pertktpiite b this tn^^ 
their parcjiis aooepled. 

The equity agreed thar, the Quest fix Succ^ 
focus cm sdf-eateem, because research suggests thii poor adf-eataem 
is correiaied with fiulure to learn in school. The^ wsnted the 48 acn- 
dents to see schod m a place that cares. They wvned to foeser atti- 
tudes diit lend stufknts to assume reqxmsibility for their behavior 
and their leamiof . Much of success results firom positive Mitudea. 
If these inccmimr^ seventh-graders were to be suocessftd, the CKuhy 
knew diey had to develop attitudes that would make tteae students 
like schocd; bi;t they first had to like diemsdves. This was whe^ 
program worild b^in. 

As planiuAg for the program was under way, four teachen received 
training in the Quest, a motivittional program for adotesoeats qKXH 
sored by the Lion's Qub. This trainii^ came to serve as the frame- 
woric m which the Quest for Success Skills Program woukl be buyi . 
The smfT met once in June and twice in July and planned activities 
for the first two days as well as one pmsA meeting for die 48 stu- 
^derts. They postponed furdier (risnning until they had met the stu- 



ItefiQCmn te«ie MdeM «MidMd of lOdv^ 
diy « fieU tri^ dsstiiwi to eolMM tiMdeM 

Tbe fini dqr die Mdeatt iwdved n overview of ftm pmina. 
ei^i^ed to gd-^cqawBiad exeidici, mkI bacwe fnwWrif 'i^lte 
school and iie program ftaff. The 8«M 
the eveatog aieetinf wish ptreflif . 

One oot^poDoiA of Ae fim 3088100 was a pti^ 
preskfentoftheBoaidof Educatkm wboM 
a graadmoiher, a patent who had students in Ae school, a imner 
studem who was the high school fiwtbaU stn*, a yoQDg 1^ 
acdve ui school politics, and a fonner stiKlem 
out anrt had gotten his act together. 

The students weit mviled to ask the pand any questions 
it took to be sucoessAi! in schod. It wis a veiy enlightening sesaioo 
for both die panel membm and die students. It abo pnmded an op- 
portunity for die staff to gain some insight into die smdeats by ob- 
serving dieir bduivior. They were especially al^ for dioae who 
wididrew, diose who avoided eye contact, dicse who were upaet by 
die questions and answers, and diose who did not take pan bat acted 
out to get aSlention. 

The Moond session deah with die social, psychotogical, and physical 
changes in adoiescence. The studei^ met in large and small discus- 
sion grmqM. The discussions were frank and open, eid students wete 
encouraged to share dieir discussions widi dieir pareols. The staff 
made a concerted effort to qpen pamit/snident conwrnmicattons. 

The membership of die small groups was changed every day so 
that students would have a chance to interact widi evefyoM m die 
^nrogram. This was ver> impcKtant in diat, whoiadiool sttfted, th^ 
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of bdrnqp^f. 

cterdomiweipofloiiUiniiQs 
the tiiK> (Eovpt iwiicted adMite 

hdp and tetinwoifc, ttiit each pem 

t clialki«iqg ateadOB, and diat 

diiaf . Sevend of the rtaffhad givtB up weel^ 

at OiaOeiiie Courae Leadefa. The U* 

students couU become iantliar widi die biitldine aM km hov to 
follow diiectkMs. In oider to be sucoeMftd in ichool» tliaae Mdeola 
bad to levn hew to foUow dkectiont; orientoerii^ im m mutikm 
vehkkfordns. UierindiedqrdM^waAtoac^ 
practiced utiiw a ooinpaaa, mapt, Md odier or^ 
Again they letinedadfHdiance as v^M 

On die odier days die program uaed a variety crfacttv^ 
Queit materiab dealing wkh communicatioD, peraooal mpamibai 
ty, ttid deciaioo makii^. The teationa carried such pr^^ 
as Telebrating die One and Only You/ Taku^ RMpomSdi^ 
You Are in die Driver's Seat/ The Pits and die Pteka," *llowing 
Off Steam widi Blowing Esteem/ Tressure: Inside ttid Cte«* ''A 
Tlute-Slep Pix)oes8 for Saysi^ hlo/ «id "VuikU^ 
Handling Conflict in Friendships/ 
The coomiinity fidd trip was to an abandoned 
' Mtcry that now houses a national muaeum. The field trip provided 
the studcou widi insight into how die local area was settled sod to 
die role die St. Louis area played hi Uie hiatory (rf our country. 



iiMch wti 10 te CHriid oitt to itt M yiv ac^ 

docfciri to Mte twori far rwttf cf • makitdllmAhomt. 

Tkqr worid trioe frvm 10 the Ikim, 

teii, «d Irik wtt llMi. Tte iiwlemi iv^^ 

ipflidtoi iMQf hMn itef icho c il fMliiif IkHi noif* Tko Miiof 

tioB with flit MmlBBtt. Tte t^udcBtt, is mit ncdwvd t iKMt ii 
cttocp wher diey fotUnd tbcy were oosbAMiiif lo Asttdojfvni 

of oten. 

Aftcf dtt two-weok lunwncf pcofrm, the etuff^peed ibil k wndd 
be neitm^Mfy to mooto the mideati after icbool aterted k orfg to 
imiiHiin the gefan thei hed beep matle dirt^g the pwyutt* Scmmm* 
deoto oodhl be chaimeled into die OK Chib, where they woidd re- 
ceive ecodemk and emotioail ii^p^ 

the tmskiQii dffoiigh fafvotvenint hi cUbs and ^lofti. Howewer, eome 
would need to be pushed to beoome hivoived. For theee t He^iiQl 
Hands Club was tctmed, and students were activdy recndlad from 
the Quest profrapi. 

The dub was designed as a ser\ire orgamzation with studc^N as- 
sisting in a variety of school and comnauiity active 
vice activities they engaged in inchided making posters for stndeot 
registratkm, ddnii^ up the school grounds, serving as ushars for 
PTA meetii^ at a local etementaiy school, visiting scster ottaens* 
homes* making fiivon for teachers, and folding brocfauns fjr FT A 
meetiiigs. Each of these activkies made die students rediae thsi they 
could be successftil by contribirtiQg to die school and commnnky. 

The progrun included four parent meetings : one at die hrginaing 
of the progrsm, one at the beginning <rf the second wedc, one duriqg 
die first week of sdiool, and die last two wedcs later. The alafr con- 
curred that die parenul oomponeat was vkal to die aucceas of the pro- 
gram. At the first meeting the parents came to realise that the probkma 
^^ir children foced were not unique. And h became apparent eariy 



00 Alt iBott pareM iiwt Bot awaft of the tiwi^^ 

aad MKioliaMl cki^i^ iieir 

etriyadotoiontyein. MittejitimAkaoim^mA^ 

me pvcwu iBVOiveMiBtt coininui^ 

enu were iiterested aad concerned that they he lUPceeriM in jwuor 

high. 

EvahiatkMi or the QiMt for S ccaa SkOa Ftr^gmi 

In evaluating the Quest program, the tuff de(±M 
tnA group those stuctents who had been recommeaded for «he pro- 
gram tntt who choae not to participace. The assumfittoa was tnat the 
"^shows'" were as much at ride as those who did attend. Thm is 
no objective way to determine d^ites of at-riskaeas, ^ 
stated with certainly duift Ae Qiiest and coittrd groi^M w^ 
ble in all respects. Neveitheless, U seemed leasooabfe to make com- 
parisons of the two gro^K as one form of evahiatioQ. FoOowteg are 
some comparative data. 

During the first month of schocd only 16% of the Quest partidp^ 
had received any type of disciplinary referral compared to 82% of 
the comnd group. E)uring the same month* 44% of Quest students 
received t rurir work notice compared to 77% of the control groiq>. 
During the first grading period, only 37% of the Quett students 
received at least one Ming grade compared to 76% of the coittrol 
group. These dau suggest that over a short term the Quest program 
made a diffmnce in die better performance of the Quest students com- 
pared to the control group. Looger-terai comparisons would be neces- 
sary to substantiate this conclusion. 
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The I-CANN Program 



nPhe 1 CANN Prognun(Iiidivkliiilized Coune AUerMtive, Nowor 
Never) was designed for the student who 'tdls throagh the " 
These sdidenu are of average inteltigeiice but still fiul or birely ptss. 
They drive their leadien to distraction at every tun, hut tey ai« 
often likeri>le and fhendly. They just cannot seem to cope in acme 
subjects; in others diey do ^te well. They do, however, oanatitule 
anodier at-risk group. 

There is no easy explanation for these students' dtsnipttve behavior 
and hK:k of achievenient. When asked why diey bduve as Aey do, 
they say they dont know; or they shnig it off witli such excuses as, 

dont like the teacher,* 1 don\ like the wbject,** ^ dont have any 
friends in thete.* Dealing with these youngsters is exaq;)e^^ They 
bring a variety of problems to school, and the sdiod creates more 
proUems for them. These {Mroblems must be dealt with before learn- 
ing can take place. 

I-CANN is a form of **time-our program in whkh the students are 
removed from the regular classroom and |daced in a smaller :(roiq) 
setting with die ^ ^ of helping diem get their act together. Students 
view I-CANN as tneir program, a |4ace where they can let their hair 
down and discuss their vwed problems. Thus, counseling becomes 
an important component of the program, perhaps more impoftant dian 
academic content. 
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Studenu tap^ ki hawb-oa ooopntive Mtivkioi, wMi ttdt cath 

^u^^Ki — I — i^ii^. ^Y^-^-^rr'' ^"T^ntTMrlmri 

htve tts acadeoiic focus devdoped arouod a aanet of Tanfc^flil 
projects. The small dass size, the relaxed cs mofto e ^ aad traadm 
kids as wortty and capable of maidg| a coatrihiikwi Cfeaiad a cfr 
mate diat alkiwed diem to learn sidlb and coiiM as flow 
in statme in dieir own eye^ and thoae of dieir pbcn, 

I-C ANN Projecti 

Following are brief descriptions of some of the hands-on pitijects 
carried out m I-CANN classes. 

Who Am I is an introductory I-CANN proyoct devoted to under- 
standtt^ sdf and odiers. The students constnicled indivl^ 
using magazine clippings, oewqiaper aitkks, cartoons, and dker 
visuals diat rept es en i ed dieir likes, dislikes, imeitsts, and attitodaa. 
After completing the collage, thp students wrote a paper smnmariz- 
ing tf>eirwwk and presented aai r l er prc tati onrfdieir collage, whi^ 
was videotaped. The students enjoyed this project, wh^ 
five days. It allowed die itudenl^ to become £miiliar w^ 
and the teachers were able to learn much more about each student. 

K:ANN G)., Inc. was tlie longest project undertaken. II involved 
establishing a fictitious company to be run by the studests. Each I- 
CANN class had die option of woridog independendy or foaniog a 
'^rger'* widi anodier class, (Most classes diose to woric indepen- 
dently because they would not have to divide their ''c^Ktal gains** 
amoi^ a larger groupO This project involved many kinds of decisioQ 
making as each class decided what product its company would 
manufiKmire, what materiak would be needed, what thi^ wouU coat, 
hew die product would be produced, and how it would be sold. 

Each student had to prepare t personal resume, secure references, 
and be interviewed for different jobs within die company. Some of 
O jobs available included bnddceeper, public relations director, 
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ilmi limnm, mu\ mjknpunum Mkn dm Jitln mu\ flhtl MripliMi 

wm: iMthnr kcvcbBtat. wood cflidb ho klM rt > rodc-Hii-rail riirn 
dan, memofy booki, a tie^ tervioe, and Ukuf foodi. 

This project idkmed itodenli to km lOiiiy datap: mttiwi dad- 
atoos ooopmtivdly, iworidog tQ|ediertaaiean.lKmiof0lt^^ 
«»1 iMm a buaineia opetMa in ointo 10 laalBe a fK^ BMiperiMpa 
die moit uDpoctaflt lesaon leaned was how die attKiidea Md wock 
habiti diey demooatraled now could affect their tem fKO ipe m in 
ajoborctrwar. For exampte, when die atodeattdiaaiaf^ the impor- 
tance <tf having good lefettooes, aemal weie 
thm wasnl anyone who would give diem a good refiBienoel Out of 
that diacnaaion came the realization that what they did now will cer- 
tainly affect their Atfore. 

Crystal Ball is an Eq^iah project dwt grew out of a aoQg widi die 
same tide. The song became the dieroe for the project. The pr^ect 
began with adiscuaaion on the impact of ledmolQgy md haw quick- 
ly technology has advanced widiin die past 10 years. This was fol- 
io ed with a discussion of what our world might be like 13 years 
fnm now. This forecasting exeicise generated sonK 

The students then wrote a fmptr depicting how diey might fit into 
the world 15 years from n?w. Th^ were toM to write in the presoit 
tense starting wiA the sentence: 'It is die year 2005, and I am 

years dd.** Students were asked to consider what kind of 

job they might have, how diey might go about getting that job, what 
kind of education or training they would need, wfil they have a fiuni- 
ly, wbttt will they live, what will ttanqxNtatioQ be like, ndiat die 
worid siniation might be like, and what kind of new tec hn okigieswia 
be in use. The students had to pick an occupatkm or profession diey 
were truly interested in pursuii^. Along with die paper, the students 
could eidier make a poster dqiicting die future or make a model of 
^nne of the new technologies diey had written about. 
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Ilid Oiilridm it an EfltUA tDd d« pn^ 
tilioiiortli»po|NiIaryQiM«idaili^ Oltfirfrfanr by S>R Hiih 
toA^kMiipiiy. Eichcianpiiiki^^ 
daM would lei¥e off , the oexl woidd pick 19 
pided. Smdeota then fdiotned the ptay» nede aU the props, nd 
recorded the pcffor man ce on vvleolape. 

This was an tolefestiqg profect for rOl involved. The stofy itielf 
had some food kttOQS abom aodal dasrdiffe^^ 
students coidd fclsie to persoMliy) «d lyboix ma^ 
sioQs. They leanied aboitf hoiw a play it coofltraclBd, 
dialogue, and about chancier developipent. And writi^ pby 
{xovided meantQgfhl piKCice in *^ use of nau^ 
But roost important wis the opportunity for die tridents to work to- 
gether on a creative project. 

The Surveys and Graphs i^oject involved students in cooductim 
opinion surveys and piesemiiig die results to grqsh fbcm. TUs proj- 
ect began whh die students grading a week in the ooinpiito 
ing how to use computers to make bar, pie, andpktograph gr^ihs. 
Students then selected survey topics that were important to diem and 
interviewed teachers and students to get dieir opinions. Some <rfthe 
survey topics were: Should boys wear earrings? SSiould teachers al- 
low students to chew gum in class? and Is depletion of die otzooe ky- 
er a matter for concern? 

This project provided practice in compittiog peiteistages, pftaem 
ing statistical information in a meaningful way, and oonslnictiQg 
grq>h8. Students also learned different ways of coUecdiy and faMer- 
preting statistical information. In conducting their surveys, students 
learned some important social skills, such as how lo polkely sppraach 
peofrie to be interviewed and to diank them for their time. 

Let's Fly a Kite was a fun activity involving making homemade 
kites. Students diqdayed consideraUe imagination in designittg dieir 
own kites and learned how air currents affected die design of Aetr 
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ictool, and tbeo west **Qii the roid* with thnr pappc< show lo the 
local demeataiy achooU. 

b iddkioA 10 mai^ haodiHia pitqectt^ the I-CANN claiaai peri- 
(dKally had oitfaide afmioen, who tdked Oil 1^ 
im firocn how to mcceed in sdiool and life lo the cooa a qpic ncci of 
droppiiig out of adiool. 

The I-CANN Purtnt CompoMiit 

Previous contact with the school fcM* inoal 
deirts was usuaUy of a negative iiatuie. Such contacts ty^^ 
receiving Ming nodoes from teachers or beng called to adiool he* 
cause of a discipUne infraction by tbeir diiU. Thn^^ore, one <rfthe 
I-CANN staflTs first objectives was to overcome parents* negative at* 
titudes and distrust of die school. 

The counselor met with the parents of each student recommended 
for I-CANN and carefully oudined die program, the student's role» 
die schooI^s rede, and die parentis nde. For many parents diis was 
die first time they had been treated as an equal partner widi die sdiool 
in dieir diikTs education. The basic message comoranicated to pv • 
ents was that they had an important role to {day in their chikTs suc- 
cess. Not a single parent refused die scho(ri*s invitation to participate 
as a full partner in the program. 

Following die individual conferences, I-CANN parents were in- 
vited to a group meeting. Formal invitations were sent, food was 
served, and every parent was treated as a V.I.P. The session was 
designed to build nq>poft between parent!, sdiocri, and students. The 
schod^s efforts to make die meetii^ a positive and supportive ses- 
sion paid off, widi 100% oi die paro^ attending. An in|4anned out- 
come of die meeting was die formation of paientsivpoitgro^ Also, 
some new fiiendships were established. ' 



limiiHl bBdfBtt. w Meiyiaf « diBMr hiMd bsp ilw 

to dim liiM die Kfaod i«d]y cand rinM «wit cttUL SMk dl^ 

««» MDdM dU iMtve adk'!ip&M irnMeoi. tt*p 

the problem m one dMy bwl io woffc o« with da Kted, nAmnm 

piTvwuilv day mi|ht hive become defeit^ 

for pickmg oa dietr duU. 

ScboobwiUhavtliNeiuocmwidiiiMiYimiariHitkitu^ 
out strong puent mvolveineat. Acfaievii^ itet iavdvemeat Wf^m 
enlisting parems as foU putr» in the educatkm <rf ih^ 
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Tht Stadeot Aasistance Coimdi 



T^he inny probkmt dMi itt-itt 

pfex fbrowpenontciiolvt. llKnfcm^ 

was oMled to briof die ooari»ed ji^^ 

staff meatos to bw on a •Ibdttil'i 

to tespood to a series of sn^ crises m a cas&4iy*ttaB b«ria» 

it co mmeo da tkMS of AeStiideal Assists 

dinsled and oaMlstriit approach for dealgg with a sttidBirt probtomi» 

The coQDcU meets during die scbool day . Men 

their rq;iilar duties to attml. 

Meotenhip of the Student Asststinoe Couoc^ 
selor for at-risk students, department diatrs , a special education in- 
stnictor* a school coonselor, die mnae* die principal, and a deputy 
juvenik offkxr. Odien may be invited to paitidpsie in die coundTs 
deli^mations^if necessary for a paiticidar irtudent. These ndffat hi- 
elude a drug counselor, a classroom teacher who has a posith^ lela- 
tio&ship wtdi die student, or staff from community service sfencies 
diat may be woridng widi die student or die Cunily. 

When a referral is made to die Smdent Assistance Coondl, it se- 
cures as much mformation about die student as poeeible. AH of die 
»chod records arsavailabk to die coundl,nic^^ 
of counselors and admhiistrators. In addition, oidi of die students 
teachers oonqrfetes an mfonnidion request form. The form asks for 
academic per f or man ce, attendance, classroom and school betttvior, 



•re pertiMBt Tbe ooi»;9 abo BMy 



oMM on iM iniorainoii pttteam, ik cooprti lOMwiei w 
ton coobteiiV to the tfydeol^ aca^ 
aie pievcaiiqg tucoev in adioot. ft dM fl^^ 
for the tnleivMCknii needed to comet or reduce tiie ptMmm. thb 
team approach brii«» lofedier aU tbe lesoom 
BHiiutylnaooot dina tedcitotoaddiew 
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Conduaioii 



is no smgle answer to sdving die praMems of nmtpBtl nd 
tt-rtsk students. There is no nxxlel prpgnm tbit schoob cm pmimt 
and put into place. What we do know is that any floccattftil progntfi 
mm start with an atttode of cartag. This cariqg attitude anal be 
reflected by the ibOtal school staff toward every student and his or her 
family. 

Bringing the ftmily and school closer together is a difficuk task, 
but the rewards are wodb die efifoft. Evei7 ftmily must fed that die 
school is a source of support when proUems arise. The school can 
not solve every fiunily problem, but ft can be a stri^ilizing fbice in 
die lives of chikfaen. Thccfa«lfafige<rfpubBceducatkmina <km oqa tk 
society is to help aU children (rf aQ iunilies succeed in sdiod 

The programs described in diis Cutback are what one school has 
done to serve marginal and at-risk students. They are not offered as 
final solutions, but diey do include components that die author feels 
are worthy of consideration by educators commuted to serving at- 
risk youngsters. 
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